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Incidents and Reflections—No. 193. 


THE WORK OF GRACE, 





Robert Barclay in speaking of the Light of 
Christ, which visits the hearts of all mankind in 
order for their redemption from sin, says, that 
man cannot move and stir it up when he pleaseth, 
but it moves and strives with man as the Lord 
pleaseth. ‘“ For, though there be a possibility 
of salvation to every man during the day of his 
visitation, yet cannot a man, at any time when 
he sleantth, or hath some sense of his misery, 
stir up that Light and Grace so as to procure to 
himself tenderness of heart; but he must wait 
for it; which comes upon all at certain times and 
seasons, wherein it works powerfully upon the 
soul, mightily tenders it, and breaks it ; at which 
time if man resist it not, but close with it, he 
comes to know salvation by it.” 

The truth of these remarks is instructivel 
illustrated in the account which Thomas Ell- 
wood gives of his own conversion—of the turn- 
ing of his feet from the path of vanity and 
spiritual carelessness in which he had _ before 
walked, into the narrow path of self-denial and 
communion with his Maker, which leads to ever- 
enduring happiness and peace. When on a 
visit with his father and sister at the house of 
Isaac Penington, they met with Edward Bur- 
roughs, who, on parting with them, addressed a 
few words to each, according to the sense he had 
of their several conditions. T. Ellwood says: 
“That which he said to me, or rather that spirit 
in which he spake it, took such fast hold on me, 
that I felt sadness and trouble come over me, 
though I did not distinctly understand what I 
was troubled for. I knew not what I ailed,— 
but I knew it was something more than ordinary, 
and my heart was very heavy.” 

Soon after this he attended another meeting 
of the Society of Friends, which “ was like the 
clinching of a nail ; confirming and fastening in 
my mind those good principles which had sunk 
into me at the former. My understanding began 
to open, and I felt some stirrings in my breast, 
tending to the work of a new creation in me. 
The general trouble and confusion of mind, 
which had, for some days lay heavy upon me, 
and pressed me down, without a distinct dis- 
covery of the particular cause for which it came, 

gan now to wear off, and some glimmerings of 


light began to break forth in me, which let me 
see my inward state and condition towards God. 
The light, which had before shone in my dark- 
ness, and the darkness could not comprehend it, 
beger now-to shine out of darkness, and in some 
measure discovered to me, what it was that had 
before clouded me, and brought that sadness 
and trouble upon me. I saw, that although I 
had in great measure been preserved from the 
common immoralities and gross pollutions of the 
world, yet the spirit of the world had hitherto 
ruled in me, and led me into pride, flattery, 
vanity and superfluity; all which were naught. 
I found there were many plants growing in me, 
which were not of the heavenly Father’s plant- 
ing ; and that all these, of whatever sort or kind 
they were, or how specious suever they might 
appear, must be hia up. 

“ Now was all my former life ripped up, and 
my sins, by degrees, were set in order before 
me. And though they looked not with so black 
a hue and so deep a dye, as those of the lewdest 
sort of people did, yet I found that all sin, even 
that which had the fairest and finest show, as 
well as that which is more coarse and foul, 
brought guilt, and with and for guilt, condemna- 
tion on the soul that sinned. This I felt, and 
was greatly bowed down under the sense thereof. 

“Now, also did I receive a new law, an in- 
ward law superadded to the outward, ‘the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which wrought 
in me against all evil, not only in deed and word, 
but even in thought also; so that every thing 
was brought to judgment, and judgment passed 
upon all. So that I could not any longer go on 
in my former ways and course of life, for when 
I did, judgment took hold upon me for it. 

“ Thus the Lord was graciously pleased to deal 
with me, in a manner somewhat like He had 
dealt with his people Israel of old, when they 
had transgressed his righteous law, whom by his 
prophet He called back, and required ‘to put 
away the evil of their doings; bidding them, 
first cease to do evil; then, learn to do well. 
And what, in particulars, the evil was which I 
was required to put away, and to cease from, 
that measure of the Divine light, which was now 
manifested in me, discovered to me; and what 
the light made manifest to be evil, judgment 
passed upon. 

“So that here began a way to be cast up be- 
fore me, for me to walk in—a direct and plain 
way ; so plain, that a way-faring man, how weak 
and simple soever, though a fool to the wisdom, 
and in the judgment of the world, could not err, 
while he continued to walk in it ; the error com- 
ing in by his going out of it. And this with re- 
spect to me, I saw was that measure of Divine 
light which was manifested in me, by which the 
evil of my doings, which I was to put away and 
cease from, was discovered to me. 

“T found it was not enough for me to cease to 
do evil; though that was a good and a great 
— I had another lesson before me, which was 
to learn to do well; which I could by no means 
do, till I had given up, with full purpose of mind, 
to cease from doing evil,” 


As Thomas Ellwood endeavored to walk in 
obedience to the gradual unfoldings of the Spirit 
of Christ in himself, he was brought into many 
trials and much suffering. One of these times 
of trial was on the occasion of the holding of a 
Court of Quarter Sessions at Oxford, to which 
he was sent by his father, who was a justice of 
the peace, to attend to some business for him. 
Thomas had many acquaintances in that city, 
with whom, he says, he had been “ wont to be 
jolly ; whereas now I could not put off my hat, 
nor bow to any of them, nor give them their 
honorary titles, as they are called, nor use the 
corrupt language of you to any one of them, but 
must keep to the plain and true language of 
thou and thee.” As he rode towards Oxford, a 
frequent cry ran through him to the Lord, that 
he might be preserved faithful, and not be drawn 
into evil, how much scorn and contempt soever 
be cast upon him. He soon met with a knot of 
his old acquaintances, who saluted him after the 
usual manner, putting off their hats and bowing, 
and saying, “ Your humble servant, sir ;” expect- 
ing the like from him. But when oT saw that 
he did not move his cap or bow his knee as in 
former times, they scarcely knew how to under- 
stand his bearing; and the one who stood nearest 
to him, as T. Ellwood relates, “ clapping his hand 
in a familiar way upon my shoulder, and smiling 
on me, said, ‘What! Tom, a Quaker? To 
which I readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ Yes, 
a Quaker.’ And as the words passed out of my 
mouth, I felt joy spring in my heart; for I re- 
joiced that I not been drawn out by them, into a 
compliance with them, and that I had strength 
and boldness given me to confess myself to be 
one of that despised people.” He adds the state- 
ment, that on his return home in the evening, 
“My heart was full of thankful acknowledg- 
ments, and praises unto the Lord for his great 
goodness and favor to me, in having thus far pre- 
served, and kept me from falling into anything 
that might have brought dishonor to his holy 
name.” 

Though his experience at Oxford was no doubt 
attended with much mental exercise to a young 
man like T. Ellwood, accustomed to move in a 
social circle where compliments were largely 
practised, yet he had many conflicts to pass 
through which would be regarded as more severe, 
such as personal violence from his own father, 
and imprisonments for his religious profession. 
Under all these, his chief resource for help and 
guidance was the same as in the incident already 
related—* My heart was full of breathing prayer 
to the Lord, that He would vouchsafe to be with 
me, and uphold and carry me through.” On 
one of these occasions, when he had been stopped 
by the watch for riding through the town of 
Maidenhead on a First-day of the week, he says, 
“T retired in spirit to the Lord, in whom alone 
my strength and safety was, and begged support 
of Him;” and when, after some detention, he was 
allowed to proceed on his journey, the feeling 
on his mind was one of joy that he had been 
preserved from doing or saying anything which 
might give an advantage to the adversaries of 
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steady, respectable characters, yet not submitting 
to all the terms needful for those who desire, 
above all things, to secure to themselves the 
Divine blessing, prevent that substantial ad. 
vancement, even in temporal things, which they 
would more easily be favored with, if they were 
more weighty in spirit, and more fit to be 
placed in respectable stations at the head of 
families, having more or fewer young men under 
them. Could come enough to put his 


Truth; and praises were raised in his heart to 
the Lord, his preserver. 

As he thus lived in submission to the Divine 
will, the Lord was graciously pleased to visit 
him by his quickening spirit and life,so that he 
came to feel more and more the operation of his 
power working out that which was contrary to 
his will, and giving him dominion over it. Thus 
he grew in grace, until he became established as 
one of the pillars in the Lord’s house that go no 




























































endent, humble state, as anything is made 
1 from the source of all true good, I be- 
lieve a sweet, substantial, satisfying something 
will attend it, which all the exertions of the 
mind, in its own wisdom and activity, cannot 
afford. And as this comes to be really known 
and believed, a fear possesses the mind of enter- 
ing into abstract speculation concerning Divine 
things; preferring rather to wait, in humility 
and reverence, upon God ; not doubting but He 










































































































































































more out; and, as one of his friends testified, | will be pleased, if we yield obedience, day by | trust rightly in Him, to whom belongs the earth roa 
“eminently serviceable in the Church of Christ.” | day, to the manifestations of his light in our | and the fulness thereof, and whose are the cattle ter! 
Cetemporary with Thomas Ellwood, although | minds, to make to us such discoveries as He} upon a thousand hills, [think something would on 
some years older, was Sir Matthew Hale, Lord | judges best and most suitable for us. open; and it would be a comfort to see him, just 
Chief Justice of England. He also was favored| Now, as the Holy Scriptures are read in this} thus trusting and thus depending, settled for bet 
when a young man with a visitation of Divine | disposition of mind, depending on God, through | himself. ; an¢ 
Grace, working powerfully upon him ; and, clos- | the spirit of Christ in the soul, for the opening (Fo be contol.) trai 
ing in with it, he too (it is believed) came to| of them to our understandings, we may, I be- Serre ae ae 4 spa 
know salvation through it. In early life he was | lieve, often be sweetly refreshed, comforted and - For “Tue Frienp. pra 
fond of company, and fell into many levities | edified, even in reading a very few verses. And if A Visit to Colorado. His 
and extravagances. Being one day in company | we meet with anything which is not quite clear (Continued from page 83.) dre 
with other young men, one of the party, through | to us, we may rather feel disposed to leave it,) To understand the peculiar alignment and befi 
excess of wine, fell down, apparently dead, at | than to reason, search, and contrive concerning | mode of ascending the high passes on this rail- wit 
their feet. Hale was so affected that he immedi-| it. Thus thou wilt perceive that I believe the| road, it may be remarked, that they do not at- wot 
ately retired to another room; and shutting the | religion of Christ to be a religion of faith in| tempt to rise to the summit of any one moun- he | 
door, fell on his knees, and prayed earnestly to| Him; and that, as in Him are hid all the treas- | tain by climbing its sides alone. Such an ascent of | 
God, that his friend might be restored to life,| ures of wisdom and knowledge, so, as we are | would only be possible by a spiral course around the 
and that he himself might be pardoned for hav-| brought into a state of true waiting and de-| its sides, or a zigzag progress directly up one and 
ing given countenance to so much excess. At] pendence upon Him, and upon the manifesta-| side. If we regard the whole system of a moun- par 
the same time he made a solemn vow, that he | tions of his spirit on the soul, we are in the way | tain chain, we shall find that it does not consist the 
would never again keep company in that man- | to be rightly introduced, from time to time, into | of an aggregation of truncated cones springing stat 
ner, nor “drink a health” while he lived. His | such degrees of knowledge in Divine things, as} out of a common plain; but first, of the up the 
friend recovered, and Hale religiously observed | is truly best for us, and best adapted to the | heaval of a wide plain, whose axis or ridge runs lon 
his vow. After this event, he forsook all dis-| state of our minds; and that it is not consistent | for varying distances in a continuous line, but the 
sipated company, and became remarkable for| with Divine wisdom to communicate the treas-| which apex has been broken through by the it 0 
a grave and exemplary deportment, and a re-| ures of heavenly mysteries, but as the mind be-| force below into protruding peaks and points, A 
ligious tenderness of spirit. comes, through true obedience, refined and pre-| That this principal axis, or ridge, has transverse thre 
No doubt this good man drew from his own | pared for the reception of them. axes crossing it at different angles, which denote eve! 
experience, when he wrote,—* They who truly| 1810.—First Month, 21st.—I think I never] the uplifting of the sides of the main incline, affe 
fear God, have a secret guidance from a higher | saw, more than lately, the usefulness and neces-| and these in turn broken by internal force into tra 
wisdom than what is barely human, namely the | sity of diligence to acquaint ourselves with that | further ridges at right angles to the original one; tree 
Spirit of truth and goodness.” “The observ-| Divine good, which alone can console and sus- | thus leaving valleys between them, which, in 8 war 
ance of the secret admonition of this Spirit of} tain the soul in the hour of trial and extremity; | more or less tortuous course, lead from the base and 
God in the heart, is an effectual means to cleanse | and I feel, whilst I write, desires that thou] of the range up to a depression or pass in the bol 
and sanctify us.” J. W. | mayst, for one, prize the present day. Love re- | main axis, or “ divide.” of 
emcees pamenenmemene tirement, and frequent, solemn introversion of| These valleys, or cafions (as they are termed patl 
William Grover. mind ; that so thou mayst increasingly see thy | in the Spanish phraseology, so prevalent in this wit] 
(Continued from page 82.) duty and service in religious society, and be| country once owned and partially occupied by dott 
1803.—Siazth Month, 3d.—It is very gratifying | careful to do it with Christian magnanimity and | the Mexican race), afford access to the heart of sere 
to the natural mind, to have a very full and | faithfulness, showing, on all occasions, on whose | the elevated land not otherwise attainable, and pro! 
comprehensive view of the subject of religion, | side thou art, that thou mayst be an example] are mostly the channel of a mountain stream, wer 
at the beginning of the work ; but the religion | and encouragement to others to do likewise? The general course or trend of the apex of the dep 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ appears} 1810.—Seventh Month, 25th—Those manifes-| eastern or front range of the Rocky Mountains stea 
to be very differently intended to be opened to | tations intended for real, solid, and permanent | is north and south, and of the cafions is east and the 
the mind; beginning, frequently, with a little} good, are oftentimes in the cross to our own] west. This is not meant to give the idea of an ove 
light or manifestation of the Divine will, as to} nature; but, as yielded to and obeyed, they | invariable or direct course, in either, as both the cide 
some point or part of duty. And as obedience | tend to change our nature, even to introduce | crest and the cafions which approach it are sinuous mot 
is yielded to this small manifestation, let it be | that nature which does the will of our Heavenly | in their directions. Keeping these ideas in view, the 
respecting whatsoever it may, greater and greater | Father with delight. And I believe such are} the engineer must first seek for the lowest place mal 
degrees of light and of strength are afforded, to | always blessed, and partake of substantial good, | in the crest of the mountain range to carry his abi 
follow on to know more and more of the Divine | though it may be often mixed with trial—such | road through, which is contiguous to the region shal 
will, and of Divine things. This is very hum-| being the terms of this life: “In the world ye] he wishes to open to travel. ‘Then he must find for 
bling to the natural mind, which would wil-|shall have tribulation.” But remember the | a valley, or cafion (usually indicated by a stream on 
lingly be getting on faster; but the real, Divine | foregoing words: “These words I have spoken | issuing from the hills), leading by the most direct cau 
manifestations of Light and of Life must be| unto you, that in Me ye might have peace.” course to the mountain pass. T 
humbly waited for, and the mind clothed with | 1811.—Eighth Month, Tth—It would be very| For some reason the builders of the Denver led 
reverence and fear, lest it get on in its own| pleasant to know well settled; not that Ijand Rio Grande Railroad have seldom re ofa 
wisdom, and mix something of its own with the] consider that he may be losing time, unless it| sorted to tunnels in its construction. They§ rad 
communications of Divine Light and Life; for, | be in delaying to take up the cross, and follow, | seem to have considered it their best policy to Thi 
it is well to remember, that “in Christ (the|in humility and resignation of heart, the Sa-| work on the surface, and consequently often abo 
Word) was Light, and that Light was the Life] viour of men. I am ready to think that the | double and redouble on their own track in the sou 
of men.” Now, as the mind is really favored | likeliest way for many young men to get for-| devious path pursued. Thus, by the bold ex lar; 
to believe that all good comes from God; and | ward, as to an establishment in the world, is to | cavating of rock and gravel, the iron way ever} rea 
that its own conceivings and searchings, in its| seek earnestly and carefully after the pearl of | rises at the greatest practical angle, at times #8] the 
own wisdom and strength, will end in disap-| great price, trusting in the Divine promise:| much as 400 feet to the mile; now winding]  uou 
pointment, and short of that clearness and evi- | “Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- | around the almost vertical side of one mountain, | hig 
dence which truly satisfies, it is brought into a| eousness, and all these things shall be added to] then reaching the head of a gorge which curve} } Mo 
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its outline, although it may lead far back again ; 
yet some forward progress is made, even at the 
cost of ten miles of track for one of direct mo- 
tion towards the point to be reached. With a 
diagram of that part of the road before me 
which leads over the San Juan pass from Anto- 
nita to Charna, a distance in a direct line of only 
twenty-five miles, I find the sinuosities of the track 
cover 115 miles of travel—about five to one !— 
In one of the loups made by running the rail- 
road far up on one side of a ravine to round its 
terminal point and return by a parallel course 
on the opposite side, the distance traversed was 
just about ten times the breadth of the ravine 
between the points of departure and approach, 
and which might have been crossed by the 
train in a few minutes, if it could have been 
spanned by a bridge. Yet, just here was the 
practical difficulty to solve by the engineer.— 
His ascending grade had carried the line hun- 
dreds of feet above the bottom of that ravine 
before he approached it. To throw a bridge 
with trestle-work to support it over the chasm 
would have been impossible, or unsafe ; further, 
he has still many hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of feet of elevation to gain before he reaches 
the culminating pass which must be surmounted, 
and as he lengthens out his track on this ap- 
parently fruitless double, he gains materially in 
the ascent to be overcome, so that an observer 
stationed at the mouth of the cafion would see 
the locomotive and train coming back from this 
long detour far up on the mountain side, above 
the altitude of the point at which they entered 
it on the opposite side. 

As our engine, with heavy and measured 
throbs, carried us from height to height, the 
ever-varied views which opened to the vision, 
affected the mind with alternate sensations of 
tranquil enjoyment, wonder and awe. The great 
treeless plains, stretching indefinitely to the east- 
ward, and wrapped in a dreamy haze of saffron 
and blue, the lofty Spanish peaks lifting their 
bold crests into the deep azure sky to the south 
of our gateway. Veta Mountain, closer to our 
path on the north, her creamy surface flecked 
with the shadows cast by the cloudlets now 
dotting the heavens, all spoke of beauty and 
serenity. As our train rounded the granite 
promonotories which jutted from the cliffs we 
were climbing, revealing to the sight dizzy 
depths below, an involuntary shudder would 
steal over the nerves at thought of the result, if 
the track should sink under the weight passing 
over it. It is indeed a marvel that no such ac- 
cidents have yet befallen travellers on these 
mountain highways. The fact speaks well for 
the care in construction as well as the prudent 
management of the officials. Conversing with 
a brakeman on this subject, as we ascended Mar- 
shall Pass, he told me he had been on the line 
for four years and felt safer than when running 
on the level prairies, as he knew that greater 
caution was observed on the mountain road. 

The descent on the western side of the slope 
led us down to the San Luis Park—the largest 
of all the four great parks that distinguish Colo- 
rado, viz: North, Middle, South, and San Luis. 
This tract of nearly level table-land is 7500 feet 
above sea-level, surrounded on all sides but the 
south by ranges of high mountains, and is 
larger than the State of Connecticut. On 


reaching it, we had a fine view to the north of 


the Sierra Blanca range and the three contig- 
uous peaks which form its crest. These are the 


highest in the United States, excepting, perhaps, 


Mount St. Elias, being 14,464 feet in altitude ; 


and are usually covered with snow, even in mid- 


present time within our borders? 
it be for all who are delegated to watch over and 
guide the young, never to forget, that they are 
required not only to inscribe upon their hearts 
the precepts of Truth, and impress them by the 
force of example, but to prevent these heirs 
of eternity from learning lessons or acquiring 
habits which may blast or blur the whole page 
of existence. 
there is most lamentable evidence of the lack of 
proper maintenance of true Christian parental 
dignity and authority ; and a declension among 
our members, from the simplicity and self-denial 


summer. At present there are only occasional 
snow-fields in the ravines, on their sides, as the 
warmth of last winter diminished the usual de- 
position of snow here, as well as elsewhere, in 
the United States. 


(To be continued.) 





SELECTED. 


Parents and Children. 


Would that the following selections might 
have due place, and tend to stir up the pure 
mind of parents in the earnest Christian effort 
to train their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, as becometh those who must 


give an account to Him whose heritage children 


are :— 


“We tenderly and earnestly advise and ex- 


hort all parents and heads of families, that they 
endeavor to instruct their children and families 
in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
religion as contained in the Holy Scriptures; 
and that they excite them to the diligent read- 
ing of those excellent writings, which plainly set 
forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy life, 
wonderful works, blessed example, meritorious 
death, and glorious resurrection, ascension and 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and to educate their children in the belief of 
those important truths, as well as the belief of 
the inward manifestation and operation of the 
Holy Spirit on their own minds ; that they may 
reap the benefit and advantage thereof for their 
own peace and everlasting happiness; which is 
infinitely preferable to all other considerations.” 
— Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
1732. 


“Ts not this pious care much needed at the 
Well would 


For want of due regard to this, 


which were conspicuous in our predecessors. 
How sad and great are the consequences, result- 


ing from parents not exercising the authority 
with which Providence has clothed them, to cor- 


rect youthful propensities to indulge in things 


not right in themselves, or calculated to betray 
them into that which will be hurtful, forgetting 
that indifference to, or disregard of the proper 
exercise of the authority to restrain, carries with 
it partnership in the wrong committed, and in 
the punishment which is sure to follow sooner or 
later.” 


Well would it be for those in the parental re- 
lation, diligently to enquire in the light of the 
Lord Jesus, which deceiveth not, and is never 
withheld from those who humbly and sincerely 
seek it, whether they are by a godly example, a 
wise and wholesome precept, and a judicious 
supervisory restraint, doing all they can in a faith- 
ful discharge of the responsibility and influence 
committed and involved in training up impres- 
sible and susceptible beings who, like themselves 
have become probationers of earth, and have 
also never dying souls to be saved or lost. Per- 
haps there never was a time when the sad fruits 
of neglect of this religious care and training was 


more painfully manifest ; or when parents should 
so seriously lay to heart the awful accountability 
which cannot be turned from or transferred, and 
which if undischarged, will gravely rest as a 
cloud of sorrow and of darkness if not of bitter 
remorse, upon the retrospect of the dying hour. 

It is a matter for serious inquiry, whether the 
lack of true Christian, prayerful concern on the 
part of parents, is not a fruitful cause of the low 
state of religion and religious growth in the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, not only in our own So- 
ciety, but in that of others also. That it is the 
ostensible reason why so few of those in the early 
walks of life, are seen coming up in an unre- 
served surrender and covenant of filial obedience 
to the law of the Lord inwardly revealed, which 
would make them not only useful members of 
the church militant by enabling to serve their 
generation according to the will of God, but pre- 
pare also, through the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, for an inherit- 
ance in the Church triumphant in heaven. 

Children love their parents; and what these 
do and say becomes, in the early susceptible 
period of childhood, the deeply rooted impres- 
sions and lessons so calculated to give a bias 
to, and have an important influence upon the 
whole course of their lives. Let parents, then, 
deeply weigh in the just balance of the sanctu- 
ary, the responsibility of the position in which 
Providence has placed them, and no less rever- 
ently seek by prayer and supplication to the 
God of all grace, for that wisdom which is profit- 
able to direct in this as in every other good 
work.” 

“We have been ready to query sometimes 
when dwelling upon the state of our Society, and 
especially in view of some of our younger mem- 
bers, whether parents have been and are suffi- 
ciently watchful and faithful in the great duty 
of teaching their children, as early as the under- 
standing is duly matured, to distinguish between 
right and wrong, by directing their attention, in 
a familiar way, to the operation of the Spirit of 
their Heavenly Father in the secret of the heart ; 
as causing them to feel comfortable when they 
do right, and uncomfortable when they do wrong. 
Whether the merchandise, the farm, or the many 
other relative and social, and very lawful duties 
when kept in their due relation and proper 
place, have not too often so abstracted or too 
exclusively engaged the mind, that this very im- 
perative and fearfully accountable one has been 
much overlooked ? 

There cannot be a doubt, that the influence of 
parents, and especially mothers, over the precious 
olive plants committed to their care is very 
great. And in proportion to this influence, 
whether for good or for evil, will be their re- 
ward or solemn accountability in that day for 
which all other days were made. If engaged 
conscientiously to train them up in the Lord’s 
fear and admonition, no less by consistent exem- 
plary walking in this fear themselves, than by 
pious precept coupled with holy restraint, arid 
all being backed by the heart’s earnest pleading 
petition to a God of knowledge and Father of 
mercies for their preservation, then may they 
confidingly hope that He will bless their efforts; 
will hear and accept their prayers even as in- 
cense, and the lifting up of their hands as the 
evening sacrifice. 

Parents, herein, may have to labor long; to 
toil on and on and on without the encourage- 
ment of much fruit ; yea, even sometimes to sow 
in tears. But the Omniscient, whose eye is on 
the heart, seeth all. It is written, “Behold we 
count them happy which endure.” And, “The 
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husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he 
receive the early and the latter rain.” As the 
} faith of these religiously concerned parents fail 
not, and the fervent breathing of their souls is, 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, unto Him 
who hath all power in heaven and in earth, He 
will in his own time, either give them the desire 
of their hearts in seeing their children growing 
up in good liking before them, or else He will 
strengthen with strength in their souls, and pro- 
claim a blessing in that they have done what 
they could. How desirable to see from genera- 
tion to generation, the hearts of the parents with 
; much Christian solicitude turned to the children, 
and the hearts of the children to the parents, to 
the praise and glory of the Redeemer’s all-suffi- 
cient and saving grace ! 


they deserve to be, they would soon become as 
domestic as the poultry of our farm-yard, and 
what a gratification they might then prove, at 
least to those who appreciate their company. I 
know of but few things in nature more solemnly 
pleasing than the departure and return of the 
birds; and there are but few things that bring 
an angry scowl across my brow more quickly 
than their wanton destruction. 











LATE OCTOBER. 


The cruel frost has left no bloom alive, 

But playful Nature seems to try how fair 
Her skill can make the wood 
Without the help of flowers. 












And so she pranks the leaves with hues as bright 
As any that the summer blossoms wore : 

The sumac’s robes are dyed 

With brilliant red and gold; 










I do detest that cruel sport 
That justifies the cautious fear 
That drives the songsters from my path, 
Or ever I approach too near ; 
But how my soul delights to hear, 
Beneath the broad cerulean dome, 
These heaven-born numbers bold and clear, 
In soft pulsations round me thrown. 





















The maples glow with every varying tint 

Of scarlet, luminous yellow, unchanged green, 
And tender shadings born 
Of all these mingled hues. 










The regal oak puts on’its bravest dress, 
Purple and crimson—while the humbler beech, 
In palid russet, dreads 


I never aimed a deadly tube The next dishevelling breeze. 


In sport, in pastime, or in wrath ; 
That tore a parent from her brood, 
Or quenched parental hopes in death— 
I'd rather see them seek my path, 
Secreted in some lofty tree, 
There pour their mellow, melting breath 
In music’s measured harmony. 










Timid and terrified, the poplar stands 

Shivering in thin pale yellow, though the leaves 
Of other trees are still, 
And all the winds at rest. 































For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
The Birds, 


Sic vos non vobis ‘nidificatis aves.— Virgil. 






When closed this scene of toil and strife 
And time to me is ended, 

No picture on the page of life, 
To now be made or mended ; 

Against me shall one line appear 
In all high-heaven’s dominion ; 

' Of shattered frame, or fractured limb, 

Or fluttering gory pinion? 


The sunshine, melting through the gorgeous roof, 
Fills all the wood with strange, unwonted light, 
And makes the atmosphere 
A bath of liquid gold— 


Could I with murderous heart and hand, 
And death-deliberate dealing eye, 
Slaughter a little covey band 
That in my pasture chance to fly ? 
I had much rather pass them by 
And hear their whistling notes declare 
They recognize me as a friend, 
And justly banish every fear. 




















Wherein all dissonant thoughts, discordant sounds 
And clamorous voices seem dissolved away 

Into a perfect peace— | 

A truce from all the world. 





The birds come amongst us in the spring to 
i build their nests, and rear their broods, they 
please our eyes by their graceful symmetry of 
proportion, their glossy rich and iridescent plu- 
mage; and should excite our respect by their 
untiring vigilance in searching out and destroy- 
ing noxious seeds and insects, which but for 
them would in many instances become sources 
of serious inconvenience to the community. 
They labor for us diligently, and cheer our 
homes by their lively presence through the sum- 
mer, and bequeath to us a most solemnly beav- 
tiful farewell when they take their flight in the 
fall. What do we render them in return for the 
pleasure and profit we derive from their com- 
; pany? In the first place our government has 
gone so far towards recognizing their departure 
as to legislate for our sportsmen the privilege of 
celebrating it by firing for them a salute; not 
of blank cartridge, but one well charged with And they, once more on joyous wing 
the death-dealing missiles of lead. And in their Attune aloft their earliest lays ; 
thoughtless wanton pastime, there is but little|* | Or whether I, with them shall sing 
distinction made—all have to suffer alike, from Again in autumn’s golden days. . 
the wren and the sparrow that sport at our door- C. 8. Core. 
way, to the eagle and vulture that soar in mid- 
heaven. For it appears as if any thing great or 
small, clothed in feathers, had a more than mag- 
netic attraction for the muzzles of their guns. 
Another great means of their destruction is 
by robbing their nests of the eggs. For a long 
time past, fifteen or twenty pairs of turtledoves 
had been building their nests and rearing their 
young in our orchard. These marauders found 
them out, and for two or three years purloined 
their eggs till now not a solitary bird is left. 
We had a ring-dove that would perch on our 
hand, coo and come into the house several times 
in the day for its meals. It was perfectly tame, 
having its liberty at all times, still we could pick 
it up anywhere whenever we wished, either in- 
doors or out. A person came along with a gun, 
we heard our pet cooing in a tree’near the road; 
we soon heard the report of his gun, and our 
— never returned. 
rom such treatment the presence of man has 
become a just cause of terror to them, and they 
are taught by sad experience to shun his society ; 
if they were but treated as they should be, as 






How silent! There is not a sound to break 
The utter quiet of the autumn noon, 

Save when an acorn drops 

Upon the dry, dead leaves; 


The plover in the open field, 
The flicker on his hollow tree, 
The thrush, the holly-bush conceals, 
May live and love secure for me. 
It always gives me pain to see— 
Impelled by fierce expanding fire, 
The leaden shower, where ere it be, 
Fulfil the sportsman’s wild desire. 





































Or suddenly a prickly chestnut burr, 

Scorning to wait for the compelling wind, 
Falls and rebounds again, 
Scattering its treasures wide. 















When withering leaves the ground bestrew, 
And wintry storms approaching nigh ; 
I love to hear their last adieu 
Accord with nature’s mournful sigh. 
Or watch them with a tearful eye 
As on their austral course they steer, 
And wonder whether they and I 
Again will meet another year; 


A squirrel, frisking in the thinning boughs, 
Flings down a half-shelled nut before my feet, 
And chattering noisily 
Disputes the intruder’s right. 














Or, in the shadow of its plumy tail, 
Stands motionless, and silent as a leaf, 
Peering with wild, — eyes, 


Again enjoy the blooming glade, Curious, yet half afraid. 


Again behold the glorious spring 
With it the ever-varying shade 
Of leaf and flower in verdure bring ; 










































Then, swift and nimble, scampers up aloft, 
Sure-footed sailor of the sea of leaves— 
Fearless of dizzy heights 
And heaving depths below. 












Yonder a leaf-brown rabbit from the brake 
Leaps, and is lost amid his kindred hues; 
The sudden rustle dies 
And all is still again. 








































“T see the better course, and I approve it, 
but I follow the worse,” said a heathen poet. 
The saying has become famous as a confession 
of the power of sin. But it is also a proof of the 
power of conscience and of the persistence of all 
good influence. To approve the good is proof 
that the soul has not gone down to the deepest 
moral depth. Powerful appetites and passions 
may have their seat in the carnal nature, which, 
from frequent triumph over too weak a will, 
have gained a mastery over the life; but if a 
voice still persistently cries out for the good, and 
the heart asserts its approval of it, it is certain 
that the life is not wholly won to evil. So long 
as there is struggle in the soul, that is proof that 


the powers of goodness still have life and power. 
—Selected. 


Hark! from afar a faint, unanswered call— 
The lonesome cry of some belated bird, 
Left by his emigrant tribe 
To meet the frost alone. 





















And like a dirge for all the insect lives 
Which made the wood of late so voluble, 
The last faint katydid 
Rasps feebly in the fern. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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SELECTED. 
THE INWARD CHRIST. 


The outward word is good and true, 
But inward power alone makes new. 
Not even Christ can cleanse from sin, 
Unless He comes and works within. 


























Christ in the heart! If absent there 
Thou canst not find Him anywhere ; 
Christ in the heart! O friends, begin 
And build the throne of Christ within. 







BrcavsE a man is worthy of being held up as 
a model in some things, it does not make him 
worthy of being held up as a model in all things. 
His right-doing cannot make any wrong-doing 
of his right.—Selected. 





And know from this that He is thine, 
And that thy life is made Divine, 
When holy love shall have control, 
And rule supremely in thy soul. 
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“UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN.” 


Psalm cvil. 


What matter how the winds may blow, 
Or blow they east, or blow they west; 
What reck I how the tides may flow, 
Since ebb or flood alike is best. 
No summer calm, no winter gale, 
Impedes or drives me from my way ; 
I steadfast toward the Haven sail 
That lies, perhaps, not far away. 


I mind the weary days of old, 
When motionless I seemed to lie; 
The nights when fierce the billows rolled, 
And changed my course, I knew not why : 
I feared the calm, I feared the gale, 
Foreboding danger and delay, 
Forgetting I was thus to sail 
To reach what seemed so far away. 


I measure not the loss and fret 

Which through these years of doubt I bore; 
I keep the memory fresh, and yet 

Would hold God’s patient mercy more. 
What wrecks have passed me in the gale, 

What ships sunk in the summer day ; 
While I, with furled or spreading sail, 

Stood for the Haven far away. 


What matter how the winds may blow, 
Since fair or foul alike is best ; 
God holds them in his hand I know, 
And I may leave to Him the rest: 
Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 
As I still toward the Haven sail 
That lies, I know, not far away. 
—Sailor’s Magazine. 





. ; SELECTED. 
Frank’s Victory. 
A TRUE STORY, BY ROBERT EMORY. 


“No,” said Henry, who was fourteen years 
old and very thoughtful for his age, “those 
words of the Saviour about turning the other 
cheek when you are struck in the face are- not 
to be taken literally; they are like that other 
saying about the mountain being removed and 
cast into the midst of the sea. Our teacher 
told us, you remember, to get at the spirit of 
the words. You know yourself that no boy in 
our school could let himself be slapped in the 
face, and not strike back, without being thought 
a coward and a milk-sop. Could we follow that 
rule in our every-day life, pa?” 

“You are certainly right, my son, in always 
trying to get at the spirit of the Saviour’s 
words. But if you and your brother can spare 
a few minutes from your lesson, I will tell you 
an incident that happened in our school when I 
was a boy, which may help us on this subject. 

“One day we were practicing for a match- 
game. I was in the left field; the game had 
been called, for some reason, and I was talking 
to the centre-fielder, when we heard Joe Hard- 
ing’s angry voice : 

“*You did.’ 

+ “*No, I did not, quietly replied Frank Talbott. 

“*T say you did, and if you say you didn’t, 
that’s the same as calling me a liar, and nobody 
shall call me a liar.’ 

“ Joe was a splendid looking fellow, the envy 
of all the boys; for he was the best base-ball 
player in the school. But he had a quick tem- 

r, and it was very easy for him to get into a 
ght when he was angry. Some of the boys 
hinted that he didn’t try to control his temper, 
because he knew he was the best fighter in 
school. 

“*He always manages to keep cool when 
Frank is around, said Big Tom. ‘Frank is 
his match; so, we'll never see that fight,’ he 
added, sneeringly. 


“But it looked as if we should see it now.| Christian Advocate. 


. 


















Frank stood in the catcher’s position, his black 


curly hair thrown back from his forehead, his 
fair face looking almost white as he tried to 
control himself. Joe, slinging his bat away, 
came toward him, walking on tiptoe and slightly 


sideways, with his fists doubled up. We knew 
what was coming next. 


as soon as we saw that there was going to be a 


Everybody had run in 


fight. But what! Frank a coward! 


oS: ot going 
to hight! 


There he stood with his hands by his 


side, saying, as Joe rushed at him, ‘I never 
called a boy a li—’ 


But Joe had struck him a 
blow in the face that sent him reeling past some 


of the little boys that had gotten there. Frank 


recovered himself in time to take another blow, 
then another and another, saying merely, ‘I did 
not call you a‘liar.’ 

“*Shame to hit a fellow that won’t hit back,’ 


cried some of the big boys, and they caught 
Joe’s arm and held him struggling. 


“ And there stood Frank, his face all bruised 


and bleeding, a sight I shall never forget. 


“* Why on earth didn’t you fight him? You 


are his match, any day.’ 


“*No, lam trying to be a Christian,’ replied 
Frank ; ‘and I don’t think it’s right to fight.’ 

“* You are a fool, that’s what you are?’ said 
Big Tom. ‘ Are you going to let your face be 
battered up in that way by every bully that 
comes along?’ 

“*T can’t help that; but I have made up my 
mind never to strike back so long as [ live.’ 

“That evening, in Frank’s room, you might 
have seen a sight that none of us would have 
thought possible—Joe kneeling to Frank, beg- 
ging pardon for what he had done. 

“* Why, Joe! Get up this instant! Of course, 
it’s all right between us.’ 

“ And Frank lifted Joe up. As they shook 
hands, Joe said : 

“*But can I ever forgive myself for striking 
you as I did?’ 

“¢ Joe is conquered for once,’ said one of the 
boys, at supper. 

“*T always said Frank was his match,” re- 
plied Big Tom ; ‘ but I didn’t think he was going 
to take that way to conquer him.’ 

“Boys, do you think Frank was a coward 
and a milk-sop? Why, we thought him the 
bravest fellow in the school ! 

“Joe never struck a boy after that. And 
what’s more, it came to be considered a disgrace 
to get into a fight. And all because Frank be- 
lieved in taking the words of the Saviour liter- 


ally: ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 


cheek, turn to him the other also.’ ” 





Banees of patriotism and religion are often 
made to perform service for which they were 
not originally intended. A gentleman addressing 
the scholars of a large school observed among 
the decorations about the room an American 
flag, and said: “Children, can any of you tell 
me why that flag was hung there?” “To hide 
the dirt,” quickly as one sharp boy, 
who had assisted in making the preparations for 
the occasion. If we could read the secret his- 
tory of many outward displays of symbols and 
signs, our respect and admiration would give 
place to contempt and disgust. To put on 
mourning merely because it is the custom, to 
make an outward profession of religion because 
others do, or to hide the deformity of a corrupt 
_— to contribute to charitable and benevolent 
objects merely to win the admiration of those 
who witness what is done, are acts of selfishness, 
offensive to God, and degrading to humanity.— 








For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Wet Weather and Miry Race Tracks. 


To many of those who have been domiciled 
in the rural districts of the Atlantic seaboard 
this exceptionally wet summer and first month 
of autumn, the almost daily recurrence of rain- 
storms during continuous periods of several 
weeks’ duration, has undoubtedly come with de- 
pressing effect. Where those so situated have 
been farmers dependent on the harvesting of 
fair crops for their living, the failure to secure, 
in many cases, anything like an ample return 
for a great deal of time and labor bestowed, has 
called for much sympathy. While some may 
be almost disposed to murmur at Providence 
because of these things, it cannot be doubted, 
nevertheless, that they are permitted to occur 
for a wise, just, and, eventually, a merciful pur- 

ose. 
. This interference with man’s plans may be 
recognized as salutary, in connection with the 
great and growing evil of horse-racing, custom- 
arily indulged in during the warmer half of the 


year. Thus, the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 


says: “ The announcement that the races of the 
Philadelphia Driving Park have been declared 
off, will prove a great disappointment to the 
local lovers of trotting and pacing, who bave 
been longing for a grand circuit meeting in this 
city these many years, and now, after the horses 
had all been shipped here, and arrangements 
made to give the meeting, the elements interfere 
and the affair has to be abandoned. The Phila- 
delphia Driving Park Association sustains a 
heavy loss, as they are not only out thousands 
of dollars spent for advertising and for making 
preparations to give this meeting, but they had 
also counted on getting some return for the 
$100,000 they paid for the property and money 
expended in fitting up the grounds.” 

A like interference has been known in scores 
of cases throughout the extensive section of 
country east of the Alleghenies, where the late 
very remarkable succession of rains has been 
so prevalent. At the grounds of the Chester 
County Agricultural Association, at Westches- 
ter, where the races were a failure, and the 
managers of the Fair were subjected to loss, 
notwithstanding the attraction of a “ Wild 
West” show within the enclosure, it has been 
gratifying to learn that the women of the Chris- 
tian Tonpunse Union relinquished the space 
which had been accorded them, when it came to 
their knowledge that pooling upon the horse- 
races was to be permitted. It would seem safer 
not to accept any privilege of allowed space at 
a Fair where horse-racing was a feature, inas- 
much as a race-track in operation means gam- 
bling, profanity, rum-drinking, and ruin, as does 
the liquor saloon itself. 

The writer of this was in the office of the late 
Thomas H. Powers, of Philadelphia, not long 
before his decease, when the subject of publish- 
ing the accounts of horse-races in the daily papers 
was mentioned. T. H. P. spoke most earnestly 
in deprecation of the custom itself and of the 
publicity given to the races by the papers; then, 
calling to his side the clerk who assisted him in 
the distribution of his many benefactions, he 
dictated a letter to the publisher of one of our 
most influential city journals, asking him if he 
would not be willing, in the interest of good 
morals, to thenceforth eliminate that sort of in- 
telligence from his, in many respects, excellent 

aper. 

recisely what effect this urgent appeal had 
at the time, I cannot say; but I believe it may 
safely be affirmed that the journal referred to 
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gives at the present day far more space to 
“sporting matters,” horse-racing included, than 
it did twenty years ago. The journal in ques- 
tion is also authority for the statement made 
early in this year, that “ Last year’s racing was 
the most notable in this country, and, both in 
number of races run and in the amount of money 
won, exceeded by large figures the record of the 
preceding year.” He then gives the totals, 
showing the increase in the single year to be 
as much as twenty-five per cent. 

Had the compiler of that article appended to 
his sadly suggestive exhibit the startling num- 
ber of defalcations and suicides precipitated 
through indulgence in the mania of betting on 
races, he might have been almost ready to con- 
cede that the newspapers which publish and so 
popularize the “sport,” are, in so-doing, assum- 
ing a very serious responsibility. 

One hapless case reported this spring was 
that of a“ prosperous boss mason, contractor 
and prominent trades’-union man,” who, after 
losing heavily on the Brooklyn “ handicap,” 
and then nearly ruining himself totally in the 
endeavor to recover the loss by betting upon the 
favorites at another race-course, went to his 
home where were his wife and only child, and, 
taking up a revolver, shot himself with fatal 
effect through the head. Incidentally, it may 
throw some additional light on the demoralizing 
character of the races, and the evil spirit of 
recklessness which they engender, if we quote 
the following telegram which was published the 
day following the “ handicap” above mentioned, 
and which, as we have seen, caused at least one 
of the participants to take his own life: 

“ After the third race, there was a rush to the 
betting-shed, which soon so filled it that the 
book-makers could hardly do business. Men 
clamored like mad and fought like wild animals 
for a chance to stake their money on their 
favorites. The odds offered by the book-makers 
were scandalously inadequate, but they thought 
little of that. The wild mania to get a bet at 
any odds seemed to pervade the multitude. Had 
there been four times the number of book-mak- 
ers, all would have been rushed to accommodate 
the tremendous numbers of betters. While the 
gamblers were playing their money, other 
throngs visited the paddock, to see the great 
horses groomed and saddled for the fray.” 

Truly, it was with good reason that the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, took cognizance, last spring, of the bill 
before the Pennsylvania Legislature, which pro- 
posed to legalize pool-selling upon the grounds 
of agricultural fairs and driving-park associa- 
tions. We may be thankful that that iniquity 
was not consummated, and that the kindred 
measure by which it was sought to establish a 
fast-driving track at Fairmount Park was like- 
wise defeated by the veto of the Governor. And 
if the continued rains and miry race-tracks 
have this season proved a determinate hindrance 
or estoppel to horse-racing in scores of instances, 
we may still rejoice, notwithstanding what the 
wet weather has wrought of discouragement in 
other directions. - 

The great tempest and high tides of the Ninth 
Month upon the Atlantic Coast, which were felt 
with especial severity at Atlantic City, causing 
consternation to the dwellers in the hotels, and 
bringing many thousands of dollars’ loss upon 
the property-owners, seemed to speak in most 
solemn tones to the caterers to pleasure at that 
popular summer resort, that ‘God is not mock- 
ed.” With a power that human contrivance 
could not withstand, the awful -billows broke 
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upon the pavilion by the sea, where that sensa- 
tional and sensuous spectacle, “The Fall of 
Pompeii,” had been given; and treated as a 
very little thing that puny erection of the man 
who (as the current account related), had so 
boastfully said, in building it, that he defied the 
power of the Almighty to break it down. 

In the contemplation of these evidences of 
Omnipotence, we may well exclaim, with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ How terrible art thou in thy works! 
Through the greatness of thy power shall thine 
enemies submit themselves unto thee.” 

Jostan W. Leeps. 


NEAR BrrMINGHAM MEETING-HOUSE, 
Tenth Month 4th, 1889. 


en 

Rosert Barcway on the ministry says, “ By 
the light or gift all true knowledge in things 
spiritual is received and revealed ; “and “ by its 
strength, power, leading, moving and drawing ” 
* * su “every true “minister ” is or- 
dained, prepared, supplied ;’ and “led and or- 
dered in all the labor and work of the gospel. 
No man who is a concerned Friend, and abides 
in this gift will ever undertake a theological 
course as a preparation for the ministry. Only 
apostates from this basic principle of Quakerism 
ever can engage as a “regular minister” for a 
stipulation. The growth of the paid pastorate 
system and the proposal to educate for the min- 
istry is, when measured by the standard of early 
Friends, certain and undeniable proof of total 
apostasy from the true principles of Quakerism. 
Day by day this system that involves the total 
subversion of ancient Quakerism, proceeds in 
England and America, with its work of revolu- 
tion, under the guise of revival; and many who 
ought to be watchmen on the walls close their 
eyes and refuse to see the desolation. Content 
with a show of numbers gathered by apostate 
Quakers, to apostate principles, they are satis- 
fied to see the ancient truth of Quakerism thus 
overthrown. Oh, what blindness hath happened 
unto Israel ?”— Western Friend. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Haw Pond is about 17 miles east of Cordele 
in Georgia, situated in a low spot towards which 


the hills slope from every side. Every year at 
about the middle of the Sixth Month, the water 
gradually goes down a few feet. Then there is 
a rush of water, a tremendous roar, and within 
a few minutes every drop of water disappears. 
For miles around the ground is said to be very 
unstable, and liable at any moment to sink. 
Every year crowds of people from the surround- 
ing country gather to witness the disappearance. 
In the fall, when rain is abundant and the 
streams are full of water, Haw Pond fills up. 

Maternal Instinet in Spiders.—M. L. Pike, in 
an article in the Scientific American, says that 
“ mother-love in spiders is very fierce and strong 
for the time it lasts. He mentions a species that 
spins no web, but spins a flat cocoon of silk 
around her eggs. He says, “I saw one fasten 
her cocoon on a door, and wanted to have a 
good look at it; but on my approach, she darted 
to her cocoon, cut the threads with her mandi- 
bles, clasped the precious burden to her, and 
was soon out of sight. 

Such spiders are common on the African 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and their voracious 
appetites render them valuable in killing off the 
cockroaches, which abound. Pike says he once 
saw a roach eating a piece of bread, when a 
spider approached. The roach seemed paralyzed, 
and the spider rushed at it, clasped it tightly, 
and finally left only the skin and legs. 


Tron.—It is said that a pound of steel made into 
hair springs for watches will sell for $140,000, 


Coffee.—The U.S. Consular Reports state that 
for the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1887, the 
United States imported 526,109,170 ‘pounds of 
coffee. Brazil is now the largest producer of 
coffee of any country, its product being about 
one-half of that of all other parts of the world 
combined. The consumption of coffee has greatly 
increased in the United States. In 1866 it was 
rather less than 5 pounds to a person, and in 
1888 it amounted to 9.45 pounds. 

In preparing it for market, the ripe fruit, 
which is a red berry like a cherry, is first washed 
in tanks to free it from dirt. After this it is run 
through a crusher which breaks the skin and 
outer pulp. The inner part of the fruit, which 
consists of the two seeds enveloped in a parch- 
ment-like skin, is dried in large open yards, 
smooth and cemented. The seeds are afterwards 
separated from the husk that envelops them by 
passing through a husking machine. 

The trees which produce coffee are planted in 
rows from 10 to 15 feet apart, and are frequently 
shaded from the excessive heat of the sun by a 
growth of bananas or other leaf-producing plant. 
They begin to bear at 3 years old, and when in 
full bloom are covered with a profusion of small 
snow-white blossoms. The crop varies from 500 
pounds or less per acre to over 1000 pounds, and 
in San Domingo to 2700 pounds. 

The quality ‘of the coffee grown on high land, 
from 2500 to 4000 feet above the sea, is superior 
to that produced at lesser elevations. In Trinidad 
the Bois Immortel is planted as a shade tree in 
the coffee plantations. Its leaves fall off about 
the Tenth Month, at the proper time of year to 
allow the sun’s rays to fall on the ripening coffee 
beneath. 


American Plants in Europe.—V ictor Hehn, in 
his work on “The Wanderings of Plants and 
Animals,” remarks respecting American plants 
which are cultivated in Europe :—* Every walk 
we take through European parks and gardens, 
every drive on the roads and railways leads us 
past some American plant: the Virginia Creeper 
from North America covers columns and walls 
with its crimsoned autumn leaves; beside it climbs 
the bright yellow blossom of the Nasturtium; 
the pyramidal poplar ( Populus dilatata), stretches 
like a green colonnade in single or double file 
along our highways (a native of the Mississippi, 
but brought to us by the way of Italy, and 
therefore miscalled Lombardy Poplar); the 
American Plane-tree, or Buttonwood ( Platanus 
occidentalis), throws a thick, broad shade ; hedges 
of North American Acacias (Locust), the Ro- 
binia pseudacacia, surround the public gardens, 
in which the spectator finds the White Pine, 
the Catalpa, the Tulip Poplar, the magnificent 
Magnolia grandiflora, now universally propagated 
south of the Alps, and many others. 

In return for wheat, cattle and horses—Eastern 
gifts of incalculable worth—we have received 
the Turkey-cock, maize, potato, and the Opun- 
tian Cactus (prickly pear) or Indian Fig. The 
Indian fig is almost as important to the waste 
lands and rocks of the Mediterranean as the 
Potato is to the heaths of the North. On all 
the coasts of the South, from the Atlas Moun- 
tains to the Sierra Morena, past Etna to the 
Taurus and Sinai, this bluish green, prickly 
plant of South America, producing in its strange 
vegetation one fleshly leaf at the end of another, 
has covered the driest and barrenest cliffs and 
shelves of rock, and restored them to cultivation 
by humussoil. This cactus is planted in the lava 
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wealthy—live in these meetings and approve 
this system. And little regard is paid to the 
feeble protests of the meetings not able to pay 
for a “pastor.” The prominent ministers, the 
$500 to $1000 preachers, are now employed, so 
that there is now very little chance for the poor 
meetings to hear a $1000 preacher, and this no 
doubt gives such a color of selfishness to the 
protests of these poor meetings that the leaders 
care little for it. 


At Marion, Indiana, is one of the most in- 
fluential meetings in Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
In it three prominent ministers are located. For 
a time one of them was duly installed as a 
“pastor.” The other two and their friends did 
not like this arrangement, and protested with 
such force, that the unity of the meeting was 
much disturbed. At last, as a correspondent 
from there writes, the matter has been adjusted 
by an “arrangement” that provides that these 
three rival ministers shall preach, one, one First- 
day, the other the next, and so on by “ turns.” 
It is claimed that the “ Pastoral system” does 
not interfere with the exercise of the spiritual 
gifts of others, but this case is a guod illustration 
of the results when these other gifts declined to 
be “bossed” by the “pastor.” And it shows 
to what a ridiculous pass, in delusion, a meet- 
ing claiming to be Friends can be brought 
while pretending to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit. There is nothing of the true Friend in 
this system, and never can be; and we think 
that a few more incidents like this Marion case 
will open the eyes of every one who still has any 
of the principles of Friends left, to the incon- 
sistency of claiming this “ Pastoral system” as in 
any way in harmony with Quakerism. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Secretary Blaine announces that 
the principal cities of the South may be assured of a 
visit from all the delegates to the International Ameri- 
can Conference in proper season. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Indian Commission has 
returned to St. Paul. The Indians of Red Lake, Min- 
nesota, have ceded all their lands, except a small reser- 
vation, which is to be theirs by allotment. The ceded 
lands comprise 3,000,000 acres, and include $60,000,- 
000 worth of pine forests. 

The official returns of the recent election in North 
Dakota show a total vote of 39,500. Hansbrough 
(Rep.), candidate for Congress, received a majority of 
15,000, while Miller (Rep.), candidate for Governor, 
had 12,600. The majority in favor of Prohibition is 
1100. Eighty per cent. of the total vote was in favor 
of the Constitution, and 70 per cent. was the average 
Republican vote. 

Returns from all the Legislative districts in South 
Dakota show that the Republicans have elected 135 
members, the Democrats 27, and the Independents 7, 
“with Republican proclivities.” 

The Chairman of the Republican Central Committee 
of Montana claims that the Legislature is certainly 
Republican, “either by one or three majority,” basing 
his claim on the results of the counting of the votes as 
far as ascertained. The canvassers in Silver Bow 
County have thrown out the vote of what is known as 
the “railroad precinct,” which gave a Democratic ma- 
jority of 174. This action, if sustained by the Courts, 
will seat the whole Republican delegation from that 
county, eleven in number, and give the Republicans 
control of the Legislature. The Democrats will ask a 
writ of mandamus to compel the counting of the re- 
jected precincts. 

Election returns from all except one of the 168 towns 
in Connecticut show that the Prohibitory Amendment 
received 23,045 affirmative votes and 50,271 negative 
votes, a majority against the amendment of 27,226. 
Twenty-three towns were carried for the amendment 
under the local option law. Eighty-three towns, a 
gain of three, allow liquor selling within their limits, 
and eighty-five exclude saloons. 

The body of a child was found in Stony Creek, 
Johnstown, on the 13th instant, by men who were 
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viewing work done by the State. It is estimated that 
there are 300 cases of typhoid fever in Johnstown. 

The corner-stone of a new building of the N. York 

World, at the corner of Park Row and Frankfort Street, 
in New York City, was laid on the 10th instant by 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., the four-year old son of the pro- 
prietor of the World. The building will be of granite 
and red sandstone, with a front of 115 feet on Park 
Row and 136 feet on Frankfort Street. It will be 13 
stories in height, and from the roof will spring a dome 
88 feet in height and a cupola 20 feet high, a 30-foot 
flag staff surmounting all. The top of the cupola will 
be 300 feet above the sidewalk. 

Two linemen having been killed last week by elec- 
tric light wires, in the streets of New Nork City, Mayor 
Grant has ordered all the overhead wires that are not 
insulated to be cut. The officers of the electric light 
companies have obtained temporary injunctions re- 
straining the Mayor and the Board of Electrical Con- 
trol, from interfering with the currents or cutting the 
wires. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 331, an in- 
crease of 2 over the preceding week, and a decrease of 
1 as compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 177 were males and 154 females : 38 
died of consumption; 30 of heart diseases; 24 of pneu- 
monia; 17 of old age; 16 of marasmus; 12 of typhoid 
fever ; 12 of croup; 12 of inanition ; 11 of inflammation 
of the brain ; 11 of convulsions; 11 of cancer and 10 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 106; 4’s, 127; currency 6’s, 
118 a 130. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
11 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, choice, $13.25 a $13.50; do., 
fair to prime, $12.50 a $13.00. 

FLour AND Mrat.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear $3.75 a $4.12}; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.35. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 833 a 84 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white outs, 273 a 28 cts. 

Brer.—Extra choice, 63 a7 cts.; good, 6} a 68 cts.; 
medium, 6} a 6§ cts.; fair, 6 a 6} cts.; common, 5} a 
5} cts. 

Mutton.—Best, 9} a 9} cts.; good, 94 a 98 cts. ; me- 
dium, 9} a 9% cts.; fair, 5 a 9} cts.; common, 8} a 83 
cts. Lambs, 12 a 14 ets. 

ForEIGN.—The election in the Parliamentary dis- 
trict of Elgin and Nairn to fill the vacancy in the 
House of Commons caused by the death of Charles H. 
Anderson, Home Kuler, resulted in the return of J. 
Seymour Keay, Gladstonian, who received 2571 votes. 
C. B. Logan, the Unionist candidate, received 2039 
votes. 

At the previous election Anderson received 1991 
votes against 1872 for Sir G. M. Grant, Liberal 
Unionist. 

The subscriptions to the fund to meet the expenses 
of Parnell in his defense before the Parnell Commis- 
sion, have been closed. The total amount subscribed is 
£41,000, and is amply sufficient for the purpose for 
which it was given. Sir Charles Russell received £1,- 
000 for preparing his briefs, and a salary of £50 daily. 

The mackerel fishery on the coast of Ireland is im- 
proving steadily, it is reported. 

The London Daily News prints a letter from Crete, 
which confirms the report that Chakir Pasha, the 
Governor, allowed the Turkish troops to pillage and 
mapas the Christians after gaining their confidence 
by promises of protection. The letter gives a list of 
the killed, banished and imprisoned, and describes the 
atrocities in detail. 

General Boulanger has gone to the Island of Jersey. 
A despatch from Paris, dated Tenth Month 11th, says: 
—Disastrous floods prevail in the Department of the 
Jura. A number of bridges have been carried away 
by the high water. Lons-le-Saulnier, the capital of 
the Department, is inundated, and a number of vil- 
lages are surrounded by water. The military are ac- 
tively engaged in saving life and property. 

The German Government has placed to the credit 
of the Navy Department the sum of 32,000,000 marks 
(about $8,000,000), to be expended on new men-of-war. 

Prince Bismarck is quoted as reviewing the foreign 
situation, to the President of the Wood Workers’ Con- 
gress in the following words: “The foreign situation is 
so peaceful that you may set to work without the 
slightest fear. It was not always so. Not long ago 


England still hesitated whether to act as a mad bull 
or as a fat ox chewing cud. To-day her resolution ig 
taken, and I can assure you that the maintenance of 
peace is certain.” 

Berlin, Tenth Month 14th.—Political circles here 
are highly satisfied with the exchange of views between 
Emperor William and the Czar. It is believed that 

eace is assured on the basis that Bulgaria belongs to 
Renton and Servia to Austrian spheres of interest, 

The Journal de St. Petersburg expresses pleasure at 
the Czar’s reception in Berlin, especially the attention 
of Prince Bismarck, and hopes that the meeting will 
have a lasting and peaceful influence. . 

A despatch from Managua, Nicaragua, received in 
San Francisco, says: “ United States Minister Mizuer 
has settled the canal difficulties, and work is now pro- 
gressing. This shows that Costa Rica’s hostility to the 
canal has been removed, and the trouble between that 
country and Nicaragua settled by arbitration. 

The greatest known depth of the sea is in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, midway between the island of Tristan 
d’Acunha and the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The 
bottom was there reached at a depth of 40,236 feet, 
In the North Atlantic Ocean, south of Newfoundland, 
soundings have been made to a depth of 27,480 feet, 
while depths equalling 34,000 feet are reported south 
of the Bermuda Islands. The average depth of the 
Pacific Ocean between Japan and California is a little 
over 2000 fathoms; between Chili and the Sandwich 
Islands, 25000 fathoms, and between Chili and New 
Zealand, 1500 fathoms. The average depth of all the 
oceans is from 2000 to 2500 fathoms. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoot.— The Committee 
who have charge of this institution, meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, Tenth Mo. 25th, at 11 a. M. 

the Committee on Instruction meet the same day at 
9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day evening, Tenth Mo. 19th. Conveyances 
will be in waiting at Westtown Station on the arrival 
of trains leaving Philadelphia at 2.53 and 4.55 P. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Society For Home CutturEe.—The Term of 1889- 
90, opened Tenth Month Ist. SARAH Exy Paxson 
will act as Secretary this year, and those wishing to 
obtain circulars or become members, will please ad- 
dress her at New Hope, Bucks County, Penna. 

A new department of books for children may be 
useful to parents and teachers. 


MARRIED, at Birmingham Meeting-house, Chester 
County, Pa., Ninth Mo. 18th, 1889, Josten TRIMBLE 
and Emma P. ForsyTHe. 


Diep, at her father’s residence, near New Market, 
N.C., on the 24th of Sixth Month, 1889, Dexia A. 
Epwarps, wife of D. M. Edwards, and daughter of N. 
F. and Mary Spencer, aged 31 years, 7 months and 26 
days. She was a consistent member of Marlboro 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and had served the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in the capacity of 
Clerk, acceptably to Friends. Her sufferings during 
her last illness were very hard for flesh to bear; but 
we believe her peace was made with her Saviour be- 
fore her end came, and all earthly things faded away. 
As exhibiting the quality of her moral and Christian 
life, there are on record many of her serious thoughts 
while passing through life’s tribulated journey. The 
following lines, written and signed by her, is found on 
a fly-leaf of her Bible: 

‘In God I have found a retreat, 
Where I can securely abide; 

No refuge nor rest so complete, 
And here I intend to reside.” 


——, suddenly, on the 20th of Eighth Month, 1889, 
at his residence near Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio, 
Francis Davis, in the 71st year of his age, a member 
of Stillwater Monthly and Particular Meetings. He 
was firmly attached to the doctrines and principles of 
our Society, and a regular attender of all of our re- 
ligious meetings. He was much concerned that the 
day’s work might keep pace with the day and increas- 
ingly so of latter times. The happy expression of 
countenance after death impressed our hearts with this 
language, “‘ Weep not for me, I am safely landed ina 
brighter world, where all is joy and peace.” We 
humbly trust that our loss is his eternal gain. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





